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be described as a deformity, if it did not add so 
much to the force and ideal beauty of the counte- 
nance. The forehead of the Chios head has almost 
identically the same curve. In both heads, as a 
result of the rapid receding of the forehead to the 
sides, the inner angles of the eyes are deeply set, 
but the greater portions of them are not sunk deeply, 
nor strongly overshadowed by the brows. The 
opening of the eye is long and narrow ; the upper 
lid droops, and the lower lid is very slightly accen- 
tuated. Towards the outer corner it is raised hardly 
at all from the eye-ball, and both lids meet the eye- 
ball in delicate curves, not with the sharp edges 
found in Greek works down to the middle of the 
fourth century, and in all Graeco-Roman copies. 
There are slight differences : in the colossal head 
the eyes are larger proportionally, and the upper 
lids droop farther, so that the gaze is directed 
downward. But the gentle expression is the same, 
and is attained by the same means. In the Chios 
head this " evanescent treatment " of the eyes is 
carried further than in any other known example. 
It appears also in the Hermes at Olympia, and has 
been convincingly explained by Mr. Marshall 
as that quality of the works of Praxiteles which 
ancient critics described by the term vypfc-y* — " an 
expression soft, radiant and pleasant.** * 

In the lower half of the face the resemblance to 
the Chios head is less marked, though the parts 
about the mouth show the same subtle modelling, 
and the slightly parted lips were soft and full. 
The outline of the face is a long oval, somewhat 
heavier at the base than in the other head ; and 
the cheeks are fleshier. The neck is large; the 
folds about the throat are delicately carved, but 
not emphasized as on some works of Praxitelean 
type. 

In their discussions of the head from Chios 
M. Rodin and Mr. Marshall have praised espe- 
cially its force, explaining it as due to the simple 
geometrical, rather than anatomical scheme, which 
44 underlies the modelling as the bones underly the 
flesh,** and which 44 can permit much subtlety of 
modelling without any danger of resulting weak- 
ness.** These remarks apply equally well to the 
colossal head. If any one detail contributes more 
than the rest to this quality of force, it is the shape 
of the forehead, which is the same in both heads. 
For the carving of the eyes and the mouth, and 
the delicate modulation of the surface both the 
Chios head and the Aphrodite offer close parallels ; 
and we have already noted the resemblance to 
the latter in the rendering of the hair. The three 
heads thus form a homogeneous group ; and, aside 
from the Hermes, there are few marbles extant 
which illustrate so completely the spirit as well as 
the style and technique of Praxiteles. 

In the absence of definite attributes the identifi- 
cation of the goddess represented must remain 
conjectural. But the choice is limited by the veil 

•Marshall. Jahrbuch XXIV. 1909, pages 87-91, and the note at 
the end of the article, pages 92-98. 



and the character of the face to matronly divinities, 
such as Hera, Leto, and Demeter. And of these 
the last named seems the most appropriate. It is 
not the sorrowing Demeter, mourning the loss of 
her daughter, as she is represented in the well- 
known statue in the British Museum, but the 
kindly dispenser of the fruits of the earth to mor- 
tals. This is the conception which we might 
expect Praxiteles to have embodied in his statues 
of the great Eleusinian goddess ; and the newly- 
acquired fragment, perhaps from the hand of one 
of his immediate followers, may give us a reflec- 
tion of one of the lost works of the master. 

L. D. C. 




The Nativity Taddeo Gaddi (c. / 300-c. 1366) 

Height, 035 m.; width, 0.34 m. 

Some Early Italian Paintings in the 
Museum Collection 

THE following notes, which have been put 
together at the request of the Director of the 
Museum, are not intended to give full information 
about the pictures mentioned, but only to contain 
short statements as to their painters. 

Among the early Italian pictures which I have 
had the good fortune of seeing in the storerooms 
of the Museum, there are some of decided indi- 
vidual character. Even if they are not in a 
perfect state of preservation, they have undeniable 
historical interest and therefore may be worth 
discussing for the benefit of students. 

The first one is a little Nativity which once 
formed part of the collection of J. J. Jarves. It 
might have been a predella picture ; at least its 
size is no larger than that of a predella piece. 
The picture is a rather late work by Taddeo 
Gaddi. It is entirely characteristic of the master 
and is most closely related in style to his altarpiece 
in Pistoia, dated 1353. The composition is tra- 
ditional. The Virgin sits under a shed where the 
crib is placed, and lifts the coverlet from the Child. 
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Madonna and Child Spinello Aretino (c. 1333-1410) 
Height, 0.587 m.; width, 0.394 m. 

In front, on a lower plane, Joseph is sitting asleep, 
and to the right two maidens are curiously watch- 
ing the new-born Baby. Angels floating in the 
air are bringing the glad tidings to the shepherds. 
The little picture is very dirty, but will probably 
come out, when carefully cleaned, as a fine example 
of Taddeo Gaddi's art. 

The second picture is a Madonna in half length, 
holding the Child on her left arm and plavfully 
caressing his face with her other hand. The Child 
squeezes a bird in his hand and is kicking rest- 
lessly with his feet. To the left of the Madonna 
a little nun is kneeling as donor. The Madonna's 
type reminds us strongly of the later works by 
Spinello A retino, particularly certain figures in his 
frescoes in the Palazzo Pubblico in Siena, painted 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, and some 
of the angels in the large altarpiece in the Fogg 
Museum. Furthermore a comparison between the 
Bambino in the Fogg picture and the Child in the 
Boston panel tends to prove the identity of the 
master. We are inclined to believe that the Ma- 
donna was executed by Spinello — or at least in 
his workshop — during his last period. 

More interesting historically is the somewhat 
larger picture representing a Madonna sitting on a 
raised platform, with the Child on her left knee, 
and two saints, Mary Magdalen and St. John the 
Baptist, standing in front, one on each side of her. 
The figures are comparatively well preserved, but 
the golden background is entirely renewed. The 
types of the Virgin and the saints are unusually 



round ; their forms are broad and full. The Child 
is very large in proportion to the Virgin, and the 
general character of the picture is rather heavy. 
The closest stylistic correspondences to this picture 
are to be found in certain paintings in the Museum 
of S. Marco, Florence, and in the storeroom of the 
Uffizi Gallery. Furthermore, there is a large trip- 
tych by the same hand in the Jarves collection in 
New Haven. For reasons which we have ex- 
plained in the Catalogue of the Jarves collection 
all these pictures may be attributed to a Florentine 
painter, called Ambrogio di Baldese, who is said 
to have been born in 1 352 and who died in 
I 429. Several documents relating to his life have 
been published by Milanesi, and these prove that 
Ambrogio was an active member of the large group 
of late trecento painters who gathered around the 
Gerini and later on were influenced by Lorenzo 
Monaco. 

In a poorer state of preservation is another Ma- 
donna of the same epoch. It represents the Virgin 
seated on clouds, and on each side of her two 
saints — John the Baptist and St. James, St. Peter 
and St. Catherine (?). The Child sits on the 
mother's raised knee and lifts his hand in benedic- 
tion. The picture has suffered from over-cleaning 
and restoration, but it still reveals by its graceful 
line composition unmistakable affinity with the art 




Madonna and Saints 



Height, 0.78 m. 



Ambrogio di Baldese 
(13521429) 
width, 0.49 m. 
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Madonna and Saints Mariotto di Nardo (c. 1 420) 

of Lorenzo Monaco. A definite attribution, con- 
sidering the state of the picture, is almost hazardous, 
but if a name is to be proposed, we believe that 
the most probable would be Lorenzo di Niccolo. 
He was, as we know, the son and pupil of Niccolo 
di Pietro Gerini, but during the first decades of 
the fifteenth century he became one of the most 
active and ablest followers of Lorenzo Monaco. 
He kept on working until 1 440, and the present 
picture shows most resemblance to Lorenzo's late 
works. 

Another picture of the same group of Florentine 
"retardatari," who kept the old trecento principles 
alive during the first three or four decades of 
the fifteenth century, is on exhibition in the gal- 
leries. It is a loan by Mr. Minot, and rightly 
attributed to the School of Lorenzo Monaco. 
The individual character of the picture allows us, 
however, to assign it to a definite master — another 
apprentice of the Gerini-bottega : Mariotto di 
Nardo. This artist is known to have been active 
between 1394 and 1424, and he was certainly 
one of the most prolific painters of that time. 
Most of his pictures show a rather flaccid and 




Madonna and School of Pestllino 

Child with Angels (Fifteenth Century) 

Height, 0.93 m.; width, 0.67 m. 

weak translation of Lorenzo Monaco's linear style, 
but in smaller works, like the present one, he 
achieved good decorative effects by his feeling for 
soft rhythm and a harmony of flowing lines. 

A somewhat later Florentine painting on exhibi- 
tion in the same room is worth noticing. It repre- 
sents the Virgin kneeling in adoration before the 
Child, who lies on a flap of her mantle on the 
ground. Two angels with folded arms float above 
the Madonna. A wide landscape extends into 
the background, offering a beautiful view of a river 
valley with cliffs cut in crystalline forms. The 
picture, which is rightly ascribed to the Florentine 
School of the fifteenth century, belongs to a rather 
interesting group of early quattrocento paintings for 
which no definite name has been found. Most 
evidently it reveals the school influences of Baldo- 
vinetti and Pesellino, but is not by any of the 
known followers of these masters. The closest 
correspondence to this picture which we have been 
able to find is a half-length Madonna with two 
angels, once belonging to Messrs. Dowdeswell in 
London. This Madonna was reproduced, together 
with some other pictures of the same period, in an 
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Wing of an Altar Piece Filippo Lippi(c. 1 406- / 469) 
Height, 1.43 m.; width, I m. 

article by Mary L. Berenson in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, in 1901, as the work of a painter 
whom she called " Compagno di Pesellino." 
Without further entering into the subject of this 
article we must state that none of the other pictures 
reproduced show such close stylistic correspondence 
with the Boston picture as the one Madonna. 
The Boston Adoration, however, belongs to the 
same class as some of those discussed in Mrs. 
Berenson's article, and therefore it might be 
ascribed to the School of Pesellino, if this term is 
taken in a rather wide sense. 

The most important picture among those which 
I had the pleasure of seeing in the storerooms of 
the Boston Museum is a large altar wing representing 
two kneeling and two standing saints, of which, 
however, one is almost gone. The picture is in a 
poor state of preservation, the paint beginning to 
peel off in parts ; nevertheless its quality is so su- 
perior to any of the other pictures here discussed 
that even in its bad condition it appeals with the 
strong voice of a great master. There can be no 
doubt that this beautiful ruin is an authentic work 
by Fra Filippo Lippi. Sufficient reason for the 
attribution is offered by the masterly treatment of 
the mantle folds of the two kneeling saints and by 
the strong plastic quality of the figures, which stand 
out with the same kind of massive broadness as in 
Fra Filippo's best works of his mature period. 
The characterization of the youthful bishop and 
the old brooding friar with head inclined is equal 
to what we find in Fra Filippo's best works. Both 



have more or less portrait-like character and reveal 
a deep understanding of human temperaments. Of 
the two standing saints, one seems to have been 
St. Francis ; the other, wearing a bishop's 
mantle, who is better preserved, appears to be 
St. Augustine. In spite of its ruinous state, 
the color, with its subdued grayish-white and 
pinkish tones, is thoroughly characteristic of the 
master. 

This picture, which has been the right wing of 
a large altar panel, belongs evidently to Fra 
Filippo's middle period, about the time of his 
Prato frescoes. It might be compared to the large 
Madonna and Saints in the Louvre or to the two 
wings, with standing Saints, in the Gallery at 
Turin. It would be interesting to know whether 
anything more has been preserved of the altarpiece 
of which this wing once formed a part. The only 
suggestion we have to offer is in regard to the 
predella. There is in the collection of the Prin- 
cess of Oldenburg in Petrograd a small predella 
picture representing a scene from the life of St. 
Augustine, which may have belonged to the same 
altarpiece as the present wing if we are right in 
calling the bishop St. Augustine. It is also con- 
ceivable that the small predella pictures which now 
are used as a footpiece to Fra Filippo's Annun- 
ciation, in S. Lorenzo, in Florence, and which 
represent scenes from the life of St. Nicholas, 
originally formed part of the same altarpiece as the 
wing under discussion. At least they do not 
belong to the picture with which they now are 
combined, and they are works of the same period 




Madonna and Child 



G. B. Utili da Faenza 
(Fifteenth Century) 

Height, 0.475 m.; width, 0.36 m. 
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Memorial Stone erected at the place of Mr. OkakuTa's death 



of Fra Filippo's activity as the Boston panel. 
Perhaps other parts of this altarpiece are still 
hidden at distant places ; we have at present no 
possibility of making a close inquiry into this 
question. 

It might be interesting, in order to bring out 
more strongly the individual quality of this work 
by Fra Filippo, to compare it with the picture in 
the Fogg Museum, which there is tentatively at- 
tributed to the master. I refer to the St. Jerome 
between St. John the Baptist and a youthful saint 
holding a heart in his hand. A comparison between 
these two pictures brings out the superiority of the 
Boston wing and shows clearly enough that the 
Fogg picture is by an inferior man. I am inclined 
to think that the painter of the Fogg picture was 
Giuslo d' Andrea, who at the beginning of the 60*s 
worked in Fra Filippo's workshop. This master 
painted several altarpieces in close imitation of Fra 
Filippo and among these we wish to point out 
especially the picture in S. Girolamo, at Volterra, 
in which we find figures most closely corresponding 
to those in the Fogg picture. (Cf. Photo, Brogi 
15363.) 

One more picture in the Boston storeroom reveals 
the influence of the Florentine School of Fra 
Filippo's period. It is a Madonna in half-length, 
holding the Child upon a cushion and offering him 
a pomegranate. It is a work by a provincial fol- 
lower of the Florentine School, Giovanni Battista 
Utili da Faenza. Several of his works in the 
galleries at Faenza and Rimini offer material for 
comparison and show the master's mannerism in 
the same form as the Boston Madonna. 

Osvald Siren. 



In Memory of Okakura-Kakuzo 

Died September 2, 1913 

THE grave of Mr. Okakura is at his former 
home, occupying a wooded promontory at 
Idzura in Hitachi Province, northeast of Tokyo, 
on the Pacific coast of Japan. He died at 
Akakura, another estate which he owned among 
the mountains of Echigo Province, bordering the 
Sea of Japan. There are hot springs on the prop- 
erty, and Mr. Okakura was transported thither in 
the hope of benefit. A memorial stone erected 
by his friends bears an inscription relating that he 
died on this spot. 

At Yanaka, in the suburbs of Tokyo, another 
memorial has been erected in the form of a shrine 
of the Shinto religion, the ancestral faith of Japan. 
This stands in the grounds of the Nippon-Bijitsuin, 
or Japanese Academy of Art, founded by Mr. 
Okakura in 1897. During the previous decade 
he had been Director of the Imperial Academy of 
Art at Ueno, but the cause to which he devoted 
his life — that of the maintenance in Japanese art 
of the Asiatic spirit and methods — had been 
forced to yield before the current admiration of 
things European; and in 1897 he resigned his 
post, taking with him the abler half of the faculty 
of the Imperial Academy. With these and other 
artists he at once founded the Nippon-Bijitsuin, 
which has since maintained a vigorous existence as 
the representative of a protest against the aban- 
donment by the Japanese of the artistic ideals of the 
East for those of the West. The School now honors 
its founder by the erection of the shrine shown 
in the illustration on the next page. In harmony 



